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to become more and more, the solid core of modern society. . . .
Their elements are these: the doctors of small towns and villages,
\vhom Balzac described, the skilled artisans, the small peasant-
proprietors . . . the schoolteachers closely bound up with the life of
the people and in bitter conflict with the priest in their Commune.
The industrial workers had been busy organizing themselves
during the eighteen-seventies, and exerted some direct political
influence by 1879. 'In 1879', writes Zevaes, 'the Labour Party
properly so-called enters on the scene.5 The social strand of the
revolutionary tradition began now to intertwine inextricably
with the political: and the demand for economic liberty and
equality mingled with the demand for political liberty and
equality.1
The political and parliamentary groupings and alignments
therefore took shape against this confused background of con-
flicting social forces and movements. It has often been sug-
gested that the party system of modern France is the result of
two revolutions going on simultaneously: the political fermen-
tation of the French revolutionary tradition and ideals, and the
economic revolution of industrialization. Until the great climax
of the Dreyfus affair, as already suggested, the issues which
divided Frenchmen most were the residue of old political
issues: authoritarianism, militarism, clericalism. But the
social issues of labour conditions and industrial organization
were already raising their head. After 1905 they came increas-
ingly to dominate the political scene, until during the inter-
war years they virtually precluded all others. By then a multi-
plicity of party groups had become inevitable and normal, and
the working constitution had adjusted itself to these formations.
And the main parties of modern France could trace their direct
lineage back to fhe early nineteen-hundreds.2
The parties of the extremes will be considered later (Chap-
ter V), for they did not form the ingredients of ministries. The
1 Cf. A. Zevaes: op. cit., pp. 105-6; cf. above, Chapters I and II
for discussion of the different 'strands' in the revolutionary tradition,
and the social bases of the Republic.
2 Cf. p. 72 f. above and W. L. Middleton:   The French Political
System) p. 16.